FINLAND AND NON-VIOLENCE
HORACE ALEXANDER
ONE OF THE countries in which a nation-wide campaign of
non-violent resistance to oppression has been at the begin-
ning of this century is too little known. Perhaps it should
be classified, in Gandhian language, as 'non-violence of
the weak', but the story of the struggle suggests that 'non-
violence of the weak5 may lead at least some participants
to become convinced believers in the principle of non-
violence; through practising non-violence the weak may
become strong.
In what follows I am indebted to Deryck Sevin, who has
recently written an interesting paper on this subject. Un-
fortunately it is too long to publish in full, but in places
I quote him word for word.
For five hundred years Finland was part of the'Swedish
Empire, and during that time the people of Finland had
the same political rights as Swedes. Then, following a
series of wars between Russia and Sweden, Russia annexed
Finland at the beginning of the nineteenth century,
Finland, however, retained her autonomy throughout the
nineteenth century, and her political and social progress
was remarkable.
It was in 1898 that a new Governor-General was ap-
pointed, with instructions to Russify the country. When
he issued an Edict annulling Finland's free constitution,
no less than half a million people (nearly a quarter of the
total population) signed an appeal to the Tsar, which was
taken to St. Petersburg by a delegation of five hundred.
The Tsar refused to receive them. Thus, the resistance
began.
When Russian laws were introduced, superseding Finnish
law, the judges refused to enforce the law, and many were
removed from their posts. Pilots of ships were obliged to
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